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Twenty years ago, America was beginning a process of change so 
wide-ranging as to be unimaginable by most citizens. The civil rights 
aovenwnt was developing quickly; the Viet Naiii War was beginning to take a 
central place on our national agenda. At the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California, student unrest (to become known as the Free Speech 
Hweaient) was underway that, with the civil rights and anti-war irovements,- 
would effect great changes in American values. The Intent of tills paper is 
to analyze the rhetoric of the Free Speech Movement from Its beginning 
in September, 19S4, to Its disappearance by 1966. Three concerns will be 
addressed in the course of the analysis: The u5e of the central metaphor 
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of university as factory; an analysis of the ethics of that argument^; and 
an evaluation of rhetorical theory used in the above analysis.^ The data 
to be examined in this paper are diverse In kind: samples of FSM literature 
such as fliers and transcrlpted speeches; published essays by FSM leaders; 
interviews and newspaper accounts; and audio taped speeches by Jack Weinberg 
and ether student leaders. From this Information, the study shows the 
analogy^ of the university as factory was a central and essentially 
unchanging argument employed by the FSM against University of California 
policies regarding freedom of speech on campus. 

The University as Factory 
AltN}ugh a number of metaphors were developed throughout the 
Free Speech Movement, the central metaphor of the movement was the 
university as s factory. This developed, I think, in response to two 
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currents of Ideas, Clark Kerr had, in 1963 » published his analysis of 

American higher education and had cited a 9row1ng Identity between 

4 

American industry ami her larger institutions of higher learning. 11te 

Increasing size of the University of California and the increasing alienation 

felt by the students were, by Autumn of 1964, converging and raising tensions 

on campus « The secoral current was the civil -rights im>vement as It developed 

across the nation. Berkeley students had been highly involved in local. 

Bay-area advocacy for the poor and minorities*, many who became leaders in 

the FSH had spent the sunmer of 1964 in the deep South organizing the people 

and participating in marches and demonstrations. Mario Savio, the leader 

of the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley wrote in 1965: 

The university set about denying students access to those 
facilities and rights on campus which had made possible 
student involvenent in the civil-rights movement in the 
previous years. Yet very rapidly the concern of the move- 
ment shifted from Mississippi to much closer to home; we 
soon began doing an awful lot of talking and thinking about 
the limitations of the university, the "MultiversHy." the 
"knowledge industry**— these metaphors ^ecame ever more 
a part of the rhetoric of the movement. 

The factory metaphors gained increasing usa^e, eventually subsuming both 

the civil rights and free speech themes. 

As early as the summer of 1964, the university as factory metaphor 

was salient among campus activists. At the beginning of each quarter, 

a "supplement" to the University catalogue was published by SLATF-, 

(a left wing student political party) which evaluated performances of 

individual teachers.* In the SLATE publication, a summer supplement 

was included entitled, "A letter to the Undergraduates." The article 

centered on the machine-like nature of the university and developed a nianber 

of related subthemes throughout: "...the university stamps out consciousness 



lite . .up,r-«.d1,on-Avenue-™.chf„e." ,t stated/ Br,d Cleaveland. the ' 
•uthor, went on: 

• TO Kd«sW'bS2?«LTM^^ 

*n.r . lenjth, dIscusMon of who co^rised the boa-x, of regents and of ..at 
their Investment portfolios consisted. Cleaveland concluded: 

«est...As corporate wn of SlJ*7Jf*»^ ^^e 
precisely what they mit d^^l ' ^* ^""^ setting 

Highly sllllld gradu«« ?o flfr?!!;'™'" 
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The writer concluded with a suggestion that undergraduates support any and 
.11 work stoppages student enployees on cpus nay attempt In fighting the 
"sachfne-: 

be "lse-trfosfTde"an effecJl^P ? ^ff i"? ""S^t 
the same type of fraternity s«L'^!£i*J ^'^ "^'P 
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AS early as Sept«ber 10. 19M. prior to the adnlnlstratlons" order to 
ebandon the Bancroft-Telegraph strip. . highly developed analogy of factory 
bureaucracy, labor, and strike was widely published on canpus. 

This analogy was further developed at the beginning of the uprising, 
on October 1. ,964. nunerous canpus organizations chose to defy university 
regulations by inning recruitment tables outside Sproul Hall (the administration 
building). Campus police and administrators focused on the SNCC (Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Co^lttee) table and arrested Jack Weinberg, a fonner 
Cal student. Weinberg delivered a speech upon his arrest. ,n a very calm 
almost prt>f,ssor1.1 tone. Weinberg outlined the resemblance of the 
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university to the factory, concluding with a statement linking the dehumanliatlon 
of the Factory with civil -rights concerns: 

I want to tell you about this knowledge factory. It 
seems that certain products are not coming out to standard 
specifications... and I feel the university Is trying to 
purge these products so they can once again produce for 
the industry exactly what they specify. This 1-. a 
Knowledge factory. If you read Clark Kerr's book, these 
are his precise words... 

Ite want to see social change in the world in which 
Me live. Ue are human beings who have Ideas... We feel 
that we as human beings first and students, we must take 
our stand on every vital issue which faces this nation 
and, in particular, tne vital issue of discrimination, 
of segregation, of poverty, of unenployment.*^ 

Everi at that early date, the analogy of factory was a pr imary focus of the 
rhetoric and the civil -rights of students was an Issue logically derived from 
the^nattfre of the university. 

After Weinberg's arrest, he was placed in a campus |H)T1ce car which was 
"captured" by the students sitting down on all sides. The Incident 
significantly heightened tensions. The car with Weinberg inside was held 
by the students for a total of thirty-twu hours, during which time the roof 
was used as a platform for a variety of speakers. AtUcks on the administration 
and university became increasingly vociferous. An unidentified student 
shouted to an agitated crowd: 

We will organize this campus If those chaises [against Weinberg 
and seven others] are not dropped because this Is the limit{ 
We'll organize this campus like the C.I.O. organized the 
factories! (Crowd cheers wildly In agreement). 

From the police car, many of the students, under the leadership of 

Mario Savio moved to Sproul Hall to sit-in "tf; cause the wheels to grind 
13 

to a halt." During the Sproul Hall sft-in Savio delivered a speech, 
which was later transcribed and published as an essay. Again, the dual 
Ideas of civil rights ami the "knowledge factory" were raised; the knowledge 
factory iwtaphor was developed and became central. Savio stated. In part: 
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The «ost crucial problens facing the United States today 
are the problem of automation and the problem of racial 
Injustice... students and faculty are respectively raw 
oMtcrlal and employees... 

...Tte conception of Clark Kerr... Is that the university Is 
part and parcel of this particular stage In the history 
of American society; It Is a factory that turns out a 
^ certain product needed by Industry or government. 

The metaphor of university as factory clearly Is the central theme of the 
address. The relationship between the university and Industry continued to be 
ci^aslzed and developed. 

Throughout the fall and early winter, the same refrain continued to be. 
sung by the FSM. In December, Savio continued to have access to media 
channels: 

•This factory does unjust things and we'll have to cause 
the wheels to grind to a halt,' Savio said In a rally on 
Ue steps of Sproul Hall. 

•If we don't get oufcconstitutlonal rights, we won't let 
the- machine operate.' 

The next day he was quoted as saying. 

The adnlnl strati on Is a factory. The faculty Is the 
workforce and we students are the raw material. 
But we will not be made Into a product... We are 
human beings. 

The development of the analogy, especially In the relational metaphors, 

at t1n»s was haphazard. In an anonymous FSM newsletter, the relationship 

of students to or as raw material Is sanewhat clouded: 

...w are human beings and so cannot forever be treated as 
raw materials to be processed. Clark Kerr has declared... 
' that a university must be like any other factory— a place 
where workers who handle raw materials are themselves 
handled like raw materials by the administrators above them. 

Through December^® , January^', February^°, end on Into the sprlng^^ the 

factory analogy continued to be used and supporting metaphors developed. 

Even Into the fall of 1966, Savio and other hangers-on were yet repeating 

the same message that they had been repeating for over two years. Savlo's 

last statement of his last article published on the uprising 4«a$: 

7 
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And «e will secure the right to a decent education only 
Nhen we have organized ourselves Independently of both 
faculty and a^lnl strati on. In much the same way that .9 
workers have organized tHem^elVes Into the trade unions. 

This sainpling of FSM rhetoric Indicates a clear use of and develof^nent 
of the university as factory analogy over at least a two year period. The 
aiulogy was used as a logic to argue that trends In higher education were 
toward the dehunanlzatlon of students and was related to the national concern 
over lack of freedom by marv to exercise their constitutionally mandated 
civil rights. Students argued that the university Involvement with Iwiustry 
was mercenary, that the students were used, like raw materials, to be molded 
Into prefabricated cogs to fit easily Into the machinery of goveriment and 
industry. The argument was widely used by rhetors within, sympathetic to, and 
outside of the movement over a relatively long period of time. The theoretical 
question that must be answered Is; was this choice of a»^ument the best 
choice that could be made? 

I. A. Richards wrote, "Thought is metaphoric, and proceeds by comparison, 
and tlie metaphors of language derive therefrom. Richard Weaver stated, 
"What we more than suspect Is that all language Is metaphorical In origin, and 
the use of metaphor Is distinctly Intellectual and non-naturalistic."^* 
Metaphor seems to b<» basic to our language use and thought. Sccksteder 
concluded from his study of analogy and logic that "inferences of logic are 
Instances of a rule derivative from our analogies. . ."^^ 6iven the centrallty 
of anlogy to thought and inference, one might judge the use of a central 
analogy by the Free Speech Movement as wise and necessary. Further analysis 
will support the claim that the use of analogy was the best rhetorical choice. 

If the strength of any reasoning by analogy rests on important 
comparisons, then some categories or guides to such comparislons are 
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necessary. The choice of comparison must rest on essential points of 
conparison to enhance any analogy's proof and persuasive value. 
Within the structural analogue model developed by Sacksteder, the essenti:! 
comparisons are comparisons of qualities and relations leading to the structural 
analogy. The analogy of university as factory was a structural analogy 
requiring for its strength such quality and relational metaphors in the 
development of the argument. Within the samples cited above, dearly the 
rhetors compared the quality of aducation and the quality of life they were 
experiencing to the quality of life experienced by the factory laborer. Also, 
In the development of the analogy, relational metaphors were made regarding the 
relation of students to av^ini strati on, students to facilty, faculty 
to students, and faculty to university; also metaphors relating students and 
student work to laborers and labor were made. From this vast development 
of essential quality and relational metaphors was constructed a powerful 
structural analogy. The logic in its wn right was compelling, but one final 
factor must be considered. Sacksteder stated, •'Once granted, a structural 
analogy justifies numerous arguments of various kinds. "^^ So, such an 
analogy, in essence, becomes a rule of logic for the development of further 
arguments, based on the primary structural analogy. In this case, the FSM 
chose not only a strong argunent. but wisely chose to use an analogy 
originally conceived by Its opponent. The genius of the use of the factory 
analogy was that the administration had granted the analogy; In fact, 
nowhere have I read a?iy disclaimer madp by Kerr to the analogy or Its 
interpretation. The frovement, by its use of the structural analogy, university 
as factory, chose an extremely powerful argumentative tool and a useful 
Image that lent itself to quick and wide dissemination among members of the 
meveiTient. The continued development of quality and relational metaphors 
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tllowed the leadership to control the analogy to a fairly high degree. 
The conclusion Is that, given the circumstances of initiating a movement 
quickly and the desire to make a strong argument, no better choice could 
h0.ve been snade. 

The Ethics of the Factory Metaphor 
When choices are possible, the question of ethics Is Immediately 
iRportant. Since the argument analyzed herein is an analogy. It vrauld 
seem most appropriate to evaluate the argument according to ethical criteria 
that grow out of an understanding of the philosophical underpinnings placing 
analogy at the heart of our ability to Interact^ymbollcally. 

Cnarles Follette has argued that metaphor, to be meaningful, must 
appeal to some absolute criteria— the basic values we hold. Thus, to say 

29 

"a" Is better than "b"^ It m%t be In respect to a "c". Ar\y judgment made by 

analogy, then, "presupposes the existence of u real criterlal absolute which is 

beyond direct perception or comprehensive expression and which is unconditional 
30 

and ultimate." Since analogy requires values to be meaningful, evaluation 

of analogical arguments would t^st be made by a compatible scheme. Richard 

Weaver has suggested five criteria by which to make evaluation of analogief . 

The criteria are: 

I) Arguments frm genus and from similitude are ethically 
preferrable to arguments from consequences or fr«n circumstances. 
. 2) Pseudo-neutrality in language usage is ethically suspect. 

3) Unwarranted shifts in meaning of words are ethically suspect. 

4) Communication which blurs necessary distinctions is 
ethically suspect. 

5) Public discourse which focuses solely on the realm of the 
ideal or hypothetical avoiding attempts to link the ideal with 
the actual, Is ethically suspect. 

According to Weaver, the argument from similitude is a preferrable 

argument. He wrote « 

"...the cosmos Is one vast system of analogy, so that our 
o profoundest IntuTtlons of it are made in the fom of 

ERIC comparisons. """^ 
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According to Weaver, the analog> Is basic, a given fact of nature. Also 

analogy Is reasoning from something we know to something we do m>t know In 

WW step. ..the user of analogy 1r hinting at an essence which cannot at the 

■ooient be produced. The FSH made an ethical choice on two counts: one, they 

chose to employ the argument from analcigy, basing their argument on widely 

held values as the criterial absolute; such values were claimed to be the 

basic values of freedwn of speech, and the right to pursue life, liberty 

and happiness. The argwnent became, essentially, "the university as it 

was Intended to preserve free speech and free choice Is preferrabls to the 

factory that does not allow real exercise of basic values." Second, the 

argument was also attempting to construct what was at that time an unknown 

vision of the ideal university. Jack Weinberg described the uncertainty 

of the issues and concerns: 

The same kind of force which creates a wildcat strike has 
created the FSM. Alienetion and hostilitv exist, t *t neither 
are focused at specific grievances nor well articulated... 
Suddenly there is an Issue, everyone recognizes it, 
everyone grabs at It. 

The argument from the known to the unknown, from know constraints within 
the university to the unknown-as-yet ideal university, was the only 
appropriate choice given Weaver's first criterion. 

The second standard for Judging rhetoric as ethical is that pseudo- 
neutral language not be used. Weaver argued that some language considered to be 
neutral is, infact, not. For example, he cited the u52 of such terms as 
"underprlviliged" and "undesirable" in social science as terms thought to be 
neutral, but are not.^ Certainly, the FSM could not be accused of 
pseudo-objectivity in its rhetoric. It was blatantly polemic and made no 
attempt or pretense to objectivity. Each camp knew exactly where the other 
stood. Johannesen made clear that Weaver feels that "concealed rhetoric" 

n 
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rtsults In 'deception ratKer than In open and legitimate argunent."* 

Certainly the FSN made no effort to conceal Its concerns, beliefs or 

mtlves. According to the second criterion, FSM rhetoric nmst be judged 

•s ethical si net It In no way attempted to avoid scrut1r\y or mask 

its controversial Ideas. 

Weaver suggested, as a third standard of ethics that "unwarranted 

shifts In meanings of words are ethically suspect." Words are a covenant and 

li^roper or unwarranted shifts In the agreed upon usage of a i^rd breaks the 

covenant. Weaver Is quoted as describing a particular kind of shift, what . 

hf called "rhetorical pr^arl cation" as taking "the word out of one context 

37 

and put It in another In order to advance an Ideology." Within the 
strict confines of actual use of the factory metaphor and the related 
quality and relational metaphors, unexpected or unwarranted shifts of word 
usage are not noted. However, as the analytical apparatus iravcs back for a 
more sweeping look at the movenent, the FSH Is open to criticism In Its use 
of such terms as "free speech" and "civil rights". "Free speech" became for 
the FSH, not a term denoting a societal norm of freedom of expression of 
Important Ideas In debates regarding social policy, which Is a relatively 
strict constructionist view, but a term allowing any^ kind of verbal or 
nonverbal expression without bounds. "Free speech" became a term for 
expressive license unoncemed with standards of propriety from any part of 
society.. In the same way "civil-rights" became a term for unbounded personal 
action rather than the exercise of all behaviors granted citizens within the 
parameters of the Consltution. Thus, within the Free Speech Movement, central 
terms such as "free speech" and "civil rights" shifted meanings from those 
umierstood by society at large to those meanings used by the FSM in its 
dealings with those outside the movement as if the meenings were unchanged. 
Thus, the FSM must be Judged as unethical in its use of key terms such as 
ERjC "free speech" and "civil rights." 
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The fourth criterion suggested by Weaver Mas cotnnjni cation Mhlch blurs 

necessary distinctions Is ethically suspect. Two concerns are central to 

this standard. First, Weaver questioned the ethics of radicals who would 

3d 

argue for the renoval of all distinctions or hierarchies In society. 
Second, a blurring can occur through those who cannot recognize a polar 
situation and argue In the "excluded middle." The first concern, that of 
removing distinctions Is isost Important in this analysis. The FSM argued for 
increasing power for students to the point of taking over the role of the 
Regents in controlling the university. They argued for equal power and status 
with the faculty and administration. Weaver worried that such a lack of 

40 

acceptance of legitimate auchorlty flies In the face of a democratic society. 
Certainly the result of such talk, as the FSM acted upon it and' closed down 
the university, did not resemble dai^cratic action, but resembled more 
closely the tactics and results of totalitarian revolutions. The claim, 
the university should not be like the factory had an Inherent rejection 
of levels of management and power. According to this fourth standard, 
FSM rhetoric must be Judged ethically suspect. 

Finally, Weaver asserts that ethical rhetoric links the Ideal with the 
real. "Responsible rhetoric must take cognizance of all facts and realities 

41 

and must interpret those facts in light of controlling principles and Ideals." 

42 

"Ideas must have historicity as well as logicality." wrote Weaver. Thus, 
Ideas suggested or advocated must be te.npered by placing thej^ in a clear 
historical context; to do otherwise would be irresponsible rhetoric. The 
FSM rejected vehemently Clark Kerr's historical analysis of the American 
university. Their Ideal of the student-led, egalitarian, leisurely, open, 
and politically independent university had no precedent in history, nor any 
relationship to the then present political, economic, and social parameters 
o faced by all large American universities. In light of Weaver's final 
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criterion. FSM rhetoric appears to be less rather than more ethical when 
4udge<} against ttm proposed standards of ethics suggested by Weaver. This 
nust be a tentative conclusion, however, until further testing of the 
standards Is done and a deeper, more detailed analysis of FSH ethics can be 
accomplished. 

In conclusion, I have argued that analogies as those used by the 
Free Speech Movement are argiai^nts that are logical and preferrable to 
other kinds of arguments. I further argu I that the Free Speech Movement 
employed the analogy, the university as factory through the life of the 
novement, and that given the rhetorical constraints described, made a 
wise decision in employing It as an argument. Third, I argued that, when 
compared to the standards of ethics proposed by Richard Weaver, the Free 
Speech ►tovement, because of certain unwarranted uses of words as "free 
speech"; their desire to eradicate hierarchical distinctions at the 
university; and their failure to recognize the constraints placed upon the 
university, must be judged as ethically suspect with regard to rhetoric. 

An Evaluation of Theory 
Finally, the tools of evaluation must thenselves be judged. The 
explanation of the logical basis ard power of the analogy given by Wilcox 
and Ewbank, and Sacks teder were most helpful in accounting for the use of 



needed by the rhetor to be effective. It did this much more satisfactorily than 
the stimulus- response model. 

The ethical standards proposed by Weaver produced mixed observations 
regarding the ethics of the Free Speech Movement. The "fit" of this 
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analogy as argument and explaining the proof and persuasion power of 
analogy. Also, the irodel of the structural analogy accounted for the control 
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The weakness of the analysis does not so much lie with Weaver as the 
focus end scope of this essay. More certain conclusions about the ethics 
of the FSM Riay be reached. If the topic Is treated by Itself rather than 
as a part of a broader study. Weaver's standards were "proposed" and 
require further reflnenient. Until the two shortcomings mentioned are 
ameliorated, or until a more appropriate and refined method of analysis 
Is uncovered, the claims of this essay regarding the ethics of the FSM 
must be tentative. 
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